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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

HEBBEL, SA PERSONNALIT& ET SON OEUVRE LYR- 
IQUE par Louis Brun, Agrege de I'Universite,. Docteur es 
lettres, Professeur au Lycee Charlemagne. Paris, Felix 
Mean, 1919. Pp. xiii, 884. 

Opposite the title-page of this work are printed the words: 
Ouvrage termine en 1914, edite sans modification en 1919. 
Nothing could be more eloquent, and in a sense more pathetic 
than the silence with which true scholarship thus reaches over 
the fateful years intervening between those dates in order to 
resume its natural relationships. Innumerable threads of the 
spirit that appeared to snap before the violent tempest of those 
years only yielded to the blast, for though frequently the least 
visible, they are also the least impermanent. We have here a 
French book of nearly nine hundred pages, dedicated to the 
study of one of the most German of German poets. It is a work 
of true scholarly sympathy. In clearness, thoroughness, com- 
prehensiveness, and sanity of judgment it leaves on the whole 
little to be desired. It renders the real Hebbel accessible to 
French students of literature. Furthermore, even beyond the 
limits named in the title, it is a valuable companion book to 
every special student of the subject: both for the saneness of 
Professor Brun's own opinions on the values and problems in 
Hebbel's poetry, life, and personality, and for the unusually full 
scholarly apparatus accompanying the text — in the way of 
foot-notes, chronological tables, and systematic bibliography. 
It forms an interesting supplement to the works on Hebbel by 
Bastier and Tibal. 

In order to give the reader a true idea of the comprehensive 
nature of this work, it is indispensable to outline in all brevity 
the main divisions adopted by the author and the general method 
he pursues in his discussion. Following the Introduction, in 
which the author foreshadows some of his chief conclusions and 
also takes a definite position on the central problem in Hebbel — 
i.e., as to whether he was primarily thinker or poet — we find 
four grand divisions of the subject according to chronology: 
1813-1835 (Wesselburen); 1835-1842 (First edition of the 
poems); 1842-1848 (New Poems); 1848-1863 (centering around 
the final edition of the poems in 1857). Within these divisions 
the method of procedure is practically recurrent: First, biog- 
graphy; second, the discussion of the esthetic theories for the 
period in question; third, an analysis of the poems of that period. 
Following these four parts is a fifth part, termed Conclusion. It 
contains a brief section: De I'analyse a la syn these. Then a de- 
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tailed separate study of Hebbel's versification, and finally an 
excellent summary of the main conclusions of the whole book, 
entitled: L'homme et I'oeuvre. About twenty pages suc- 
ceeding this are occupied with a very valuable chronological 
table of Hebbel's lyric poems, arranged in five columns, show- 
ing the date, title and reference to the Critical Edition, the 
place of original publication, the genre, and the page of the 
work under review on which the poem is analyzed. Every 
poem of Hebbel, except the individual epigrams, finds its 
place here, and when we remember that Professor Brun men- 
tions them all and discusses most of them, including the epi- 
grams, we can see something of the monumental task he 
set himself, the more especially as he lays great stress on a 
strict chronological procedure and often is compelled to dis- 
cuss the date of a poem as well as the poem itself. He seems 
never to have shunned this labor of detail, nor any other 
for that matter. This chronological table is of the greatest 
value for the student of Hebbel's lyric poems, and the use- 
fulness of the volume as a book of reference is further increased 
by the general bibliography, and especially the systematic 
bibliography, that follow next in order. The book closes with 
an extensive Index and a Table of Contents. 

Thus it will be seen that the method of procedure is very 
systematic, it is also convenient for reference, and proof against 
important omissions. On the other hand it involves consider- 
able repetition and perhaps a rather broad treatment of the 
whole subject. 

We may now try to recapitulate very briefly the author's 
attitude to the problematic phases of Hebbel's life and works 
and the chief conclusions he formulates. In a preliminary way 
these are brought out! in the Introduction in a survey given of 
Tibal's Hebbel et ses oeuvres de 1813 d. 1845 (Paris, 1911). He 
has of course less to say of Bastier, who has dealt with Hebbel, 
the dramatist, while he has rather adverse criticism of the same 
author's book entitled: L'esoterisme de Hebbel (Paris, 1910), 
Indeed we should not expect a man of such eminently sane 
judgment as Professor Brun shows himself to be throughout 
this work to concur in the finespun theories of Bastier in the 
book mentioned. But the study by Tibal, embracing as far 
as it goes the ground he himself has to traverse, evokes a 
definite statement from him upon the points of contact and 
those of divergence between himself and his predecessor. He is 
in full accord with Tibal in the following decisions: 1) To at- 
tempt to reduce Hebbel's theories to a unified, dogmatic system 
would be to do violence to them; 2) The center of gravity in 
Hebbel lies not in his philosophy but in his poetry. These 
principles are sound and arouse justified expectations of what 
follows. On the other hand he disagrees with Tibal in several 
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respects: Tibal presents Hebbel's personality as peu sympatique, 
and he judges his lyric poetry with too great severity, holding 
that he failed to find a new and individual note in his poems, 
that he lacked the gifts of the heart, and also the necessary 
vision for the external world, the innate cult of perceptible form; 
that he gave too much room to thought about concrete per- 
ceptions and reflections on emotions. These views of Tibal, 
endorsed also, we are informed, by Tibal's reviewer in the Revue 
Germanique, Professor Brun himself considers too sweeping an 
indictment of Hebbel as a lyric poet, and it is one of the main 
tasks of his elaborate work to modify them and assign to Hebbel 
that better position which he thinks he deserves. Thus the 
old conflict of opinion so familiar to Hebbel's German critics, 
as to the fundamental quality of his mind, is fairly introduced 
into French criticism on the subject. 

In the first chapter, on Wesselburen, besides explaining 
clearly the influences of environment, the author exposes in their 
genesis the leading traits of Hebbel's mind, and points out to 
us some of those partly contradictory elements, the synthesis of 
which was to become his most serious task. Enthusiasm and 
reflection; precise and penetrating observation on the one hand, 
and powers of abstract combination and generalization on the 
other; a realism fond of detail, and a romanticism having its 
roots in the unconscious depths of the soul; finally an intense 
interest in the impressions and images of his youth, with a 
marked tendency to transform them into symbols. One might 
say that it is the author's chief object in his subsequent discus- 
sion, by inductive methods, to define more precisely the distinc- 
tions here intimated, and to determine to his own satisfaction 
the degree of success with which Hebbel harmonized them 
into a new individuality in the course of his life: Feeling, 
emotion; reflection, abstraction; realism, romanticism — what 
he later terms Vetrange alliance en lui du temperament passione 
et de la "Griibe.lei impenitente (P. 133). Or again, in summing 
up the characteristics of the early poems, he emphasizes the 
contrasts, such as idealism and realism, pessimism and optimism, 
mysticism and rationalism (P. 142). He is fully aware of the 
speculative cast of Hebbel's genius: Et sans doute, Hebbel s'en 
tient rarement a exprimer un sentiment, presque toujours il 
I'approfondit, le creuse, sonde les replis de son coeur, ne se 
contente pas du fait pur et simple, mais recherche les causes et s' 
attache aux problemes (P. 269). There is, however, no doubt 
in his mind as to which element in Hebbel is the primary one, 
namely feeling. Even his metaphysics is described as a meta- 
physics of feeling (P. 285). He objects to Fischer's formulation 
of the case in the words: das Gedankliche, das nun einmal das 
Primdre bei ihm darstelU; he refutes this by quoting the same 
author against himself, and comments finally: II est, a nos 
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yeux, essentiel de bien savoir si relement premier (das Primare) 
est, chez Hebbel, la pensie, ou le sentiment (P. 66, footnote). 

It should not be inferred, however, that Professor Brun in- 
discriminately accepts Hebbel's philosophical poetry as true 
poetry. On the contrary his comdemnation is at times severe, 
and he concurs with but little reservation in Tibal's estimate 
of the philosophical sonnets in the edition of 1842 (See P. 356, 
footnote). But here again he refuses to allow such a sweeping 
generalization as the following from Tibal, who would apply one 
and the same conclusion to practically all the lyric poems of 
Hebbel: "On est malhereusement oblige de se demander s'il ne 
pas atteint ici le terme vers lequel I'entralnait naturellement son 
temperament poetique." This, according to our author, passes 
the mark, it is an exaggeration. The whole matter is fought 
over again on page 379, apropos of Tibal's assertion, that in 
spite of Hebbel's theories about naivete and Gemiit, in practice 
he evinced a very slight degree of either. The author comments : 
Nous n'irons pas aussi loin: sans vouloir presenter Hebbel 
comme type de poete "naif," nous lui accorderons plus de 
sensibility. He ranges himself with MoUer (Hebbel als Lyriker) 
against Tibal and Fischer on this question, and also against 
R. M. Werner as represented in Lyrik und Lyriker. He finds 
Werner's modified opinion in the biography more in accord 
with his own views. It is therefore natural that he protests 
energetically against the classification of Hebbel with Schiller 
as lyrist (See especially P. 382). And finally in the long con- 
clusion he restates the question in the light of all the most im- 
portant critical views and of his own complete inductive analy- 
sis, including the comprehensive study of the poet's language 
and versification. La controverse s'est poursuivie sur la ques- 
tion essentielle du dosage de la reflexion et du sentiment dans 
le lyrisme de Hebbel (P. 834). And he sums up his own position 
in these words: Nous nous defierons done jusq'au bout des 
formules trop generales et des schematisations trop systemati- 
ques et persisterons a affirmer, en fin de compte, I'irreductible 
idiosyncrasie de Hebbel. Ni "sentimental" pur au sens de 
Schiller et a I'instar de Schiller, ni fonci^rement "naff" comme 
i'etait Goethe, sa personnalite nous parait realiser, ^ ses divers 
moments, toujours une sorte d'equilibre instable entre des con- 
trastes etc. (P. 835). These contrasts are specified: idealism 
and realism, conservative and progressive tendencies; and in 
his poetry we find "avant tous un compromis entre le roman- 
ticisme et le classicisme," the harmony of classicism accepting 
and resolving the romantic dissonance. 

If the author is, as it seems to me, sound on this fundamental 
estimate of Hebbel's genius, and also judicious in the applica- 
tion of his conclusions to the valuation of the lyric poems, he 
is none the less careful in his examination of another problem, 
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less important though not less vexed. This has to do with the 
nature and the relative value of the various influences that 
aided the young Hebbel in developing his style. Indicating 
that the poet, at the very beginning, was more interested in 
ideas than in poetic form, he points out the sources of his early 
attempts. Schiller of course played the chief part, though the 
minor influences of Salis, Holty, Matthisson and others are not 
neglected; on the contrary the importance of each is weighed 
precisely. On pages 65-66 we have a summarizing discussion 
of these early poems: "We have just seen that almost all the 
early poems of our author are, in form and content, under the 
influence of Schiller — it is the same inspiration, the same trans- 
port, the same youthful exaltation, the same metaphysics, the 
same pathos, in short the same exaggerations in thought, in feel- 
ing and in style." However these poems are not without certain 
other indications: "One can admit even in the early poems of 
Hebbel two parallel currents, and of contrary direction — the 
one more subjective, carrying him to abstract speculation and 
introspection; the other bringing him on the contrary to go out 
of himself and to look at things as they are; the first explaining 
the inspiration and the form of the pieces we have just reviewed, 
the second rendering account of the fact that in certain of these 
same pieces we find echoes of the folksong and true feeling for 
nature. But up to the beginning of 1831 this last current rarely 
comes to the surface, while under the prevailing influence of 
Schiller the other on the contrary spreads out before our eyes 
in broad and heavy expanses; then, beginning with this period, 
it is, on the other hand, and under an influence no less potent, 
destined to be pressed back more and more and to permit the 
adverse current to rise and in some fashion give the direction." 
The two fundamental and adverse currents here mentioned 
as evident in the early poems were and remained characteristic 
of Hebbel. Whether one approaches him early or late, whether 
in his dramas or his lyric poems, his language or his versification, 
one finds traces of the same conflicting elements, from which it 
became his supreme effort to evolve a higher harmony. Cor- 
responding to these innate tendencies we find him seeking his 
external affiliations: first with Schiller, whose hold upon the 
poet was less transient than he himself may have thought; then 
with the true lyrists, the foJkpoets, Heine, and above all Uhland 
and Goethe. Through all the conjectures and counter-conjec- 
tures, the seemingly endless influences and possible combinations 
with which the writer on this subject has to reckon. Professor 
Brun winds his way with patience and skill. He shows us the 
point at which the traditional Christian conceptions began to 
yield to a dawning pantheism, he analyses the metaphors to 
show how their original chaos gradually gives way to the 
awakening spirit of organization and harmony — a preliminary 
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symptom of that impelling thirst for beauty which was to be- 
come one of Hebbel's chief obsessions. He assigns their proper 
place to the early epigrams as foreshadowing what was perhaps 
the highest and most characteristic synthesis that Hebbel was 
to attain in his poems — a form best adapted to accommodate 
the conflicting elements of his nature. 

In this whole question of outside influence a peculiarly dif- 
ficult problem is presented, as is well known, by the philosophic 
poems of the young Hebbel. Professor Brun agrees in general 
with Zincke in rejecting Neumann's formulation of Shelling's 
influence on Hebbel. He thinks, however, that Zincke goes too 
far in denying any influence whatever of Schelling and in mak- 
ing Schiller the sole inspirer of these poems (P. 93). The dis- 
cussion turns at this point on a very careful analysis of the 
Lied der Geister, in which he sees a vacillation between two 
points of view on the part of the poet: the local color, certain 
details of symbolism show the influence of the romanticists, 
while the general "orientation" is "frankly agnostic." Or, 
in other words, "the separation does not seem to us as yet 
absolute between the romantic inspiration and the resigned 
agnosticism with which Hebbel will end" (P. 94). His specific 
attitude to Zincke's conclusions can best be given perhaps in 
the following quotations (PP. 99-100, footnote) : Im Winter 
1832-1833 muss er durch den materialistischen Gehalt der 
Schillerschen Jugendgedichte zu philosophischen Spekula- 
tionen angeregt worden sein und einen guten Teil seiner 
frliheren Ansichten preisgegeben haben. Thus Zincke. Brun 
comments: A notre avis, ce mode nouveau de I'influence schil- 
l^rienne ne renversa rien, mais vint, au contraire, s'ajouter-a 
d'autres influences et continuer revolution deja commenc^e. 

Parallel with the^ evolution of ideas goes the evolution of 
form. Hebbel gains in precision and sobriety, he frees himself 
from rhetoric and makes war on empty phrases (P. 107). His 
metaphors, while increasing in consistency, still sacrifice beauty 
to expressiveness, thus reflecting on this scale the conflict be- 
tween realism and classicism of which we hear a good deal later. 
Uhland and Goethe become his new masters. From Uhland he 
learns dramatic concentration and the art of interweaving 
human emotions with natural conditions, in their action and re- 
action (PP. 84, 85). Tibal's summary of Uhland's influence 
on Hebbel is quoted with full approval b}- the author: "Le ton 
populaire, le style simple, Failure rapide et la nudite du recit 
sans reflexion ni commentaires, I'accumulation de petits traits 
en phrases courtes juxtaposees et non subordonnees, la repeti- 
tion d'une tourne ou d'un membre de phrase, frequente chez 
un narrateur plus cultive, le parallelisme de deux vers de m&me 
coupe et de meme pensee, les alliterations, I'emploi de deux ad- 
jectifs presque synonymes, enfin un certain vocabulaire legere- 
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ment archa'ique et quelques artifices de style, le rejet du 
qualicatif ou du possessif apres le substantif, I'abondance des 
diminutifs et la periphrase avec le verbe 'thun' voila ce que 
Hebbel doit a Uhland, mais on ne peut plus rapprocher tel 
passage de tel autre comme pour Schiller" (P. 127). 

The influence of Goethe demands more attention. Professor 
Brun's estimate of Hebbel as a lyric poet is, if we judge by his 
final summary, hardly too high; in fact it is not as high as we 
might expect from his warm defence of him against certain very 
usual criticisms. The insistence with which he also, in more 
places than one, seeks to prove affinities between Hebbel and 
Goethe, though never without serious qualifications, might lead 
us to expect less severity in the end. Hebbel as a true classi- 
cist, as Goethe's disciple both in theory and practice — this is 
perhaps the main thesis of the whole book. Early we find the 
statement that in respect to individualism Hebbel is rather a 
disciple of Goethe than a forerunner of Nietzsche (P. VII) — a 
statement with which we may certainly agree. Goethe's 
influence, the inception of which is placed as early as the 
beginning of 1831, is traced throughout with scrupulous care. 
The fundamental theoretical idea of both is expressed in this 
sentence, copied in Hebbel's Diary from a letter of Goethe 
(I give it in Professor Brun's translation) : "Personne ne veut 
comprendre que I'unique et supreme operation de la nature 
et de I'art, c'est la mise en forme et, dans la forme, la speci- 
fication, afin que chaque objet devienne, soit et reste special 
et significatif" (P. 172). In another place (P. 202) we find a 
careful exposition of the view that Goethe and Hebbel held: 
semblable conception de la Nature de I'Art et de leur rapports; 
nSmes idees sur I'origine et la raarche de I'inspiration poetique; 
developpements identiques sur la technique. Also both held 
the same view of art as a symbol. Furthermore Hebbel's 
ethical ideas are compared to Goethe's. Both develop the 
the same kind of a-moralism, which has nothing to do 
with Nietzsche's beyond good and evil. The fate of Elise Len- 
sing reminds us of that of Frederike Brion (P. 182). Hebbel's 
pantheism, like that of Goethe, was less severely monistic 
than the pantheism of Schelling (P. 258). Both alike stressed 
the close relationship between great art and the character of the 
artist. And that well-known epigram in which Hebbel exhorts 
his reader to make himself the representative of the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True, is placed side by side with Goethe's 
Edel set der Menschl There were two Hebbels just as there 
were two Goethes: monist and dualist, Greek and Christian, 
pagan and German, classicist and romanticist. In each case 
the poet's work as a whole justifies us in placing him with the 
classical authors (P. 718). 
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Similar theoretical views, similar ethical views, similar 
views on technical procedure, on the relative rdles played by the 
Imagination and by reason. And also — great similarity in prac- 
tice! Not that Professor Brun makes a comparison which 
Hebbel himself definitely repudiated at the end in declaring 
that he had never fallen so low as to presume to elevate him- 
self so high. But he does undertake to show in more than one 
place a definite similarity between the poetry of Goethe and of 
Hebbel. Vogelleben is compared to Ober alien Gipfeln. L'im- 
pression d'ensemble est la mgme et aussi les motifs, les termes 
m^mes (der Hauch, der Vogel) sont communs (P. 139). And 
on the same page, though in a different connection, he quotes 
the famous Stammbuchblatt on the vanity of life, in which really 
occur two lines that Goethe himself might have written: 

Es kann dem Menschen nimmer geben 
Und nehmen kann's dem Armen viel. 

Pages 741 and 742, however, give us the author's most definite, 
and also most extreme statement on this matter. Let us quote 
the conclusion of the argument: Ce n'est done point dans 
des antitheses systematiques qu'il faut chercher ^ 6tablir les 
differences entre les deux poetes; mieux vaut, nous semble-t-il, 
s'efforcer de discerner la continuit6 du maitre au disciple et les 
occasions n'en seront que plus frequentes de reconnaltre non 
dans la nature mats dans le degrS de mattrise la veritable distance 
qui en derniere analyse les separe. The author stresses through 
his use of italics this formulation of the case, which seems to 
me particularly unfortunate, and certainly much less tenable 
than many other of his statements on the same question. In 
the first place nothing could affect the nature of mastery in an 
art more than the degree of it. In the second place such a formula 
leaves out of account the vast difference between Hebbel's 
verse and Goethe's that must strike every reader without much 
argument. Furthermore it seems to me that the very poem 
which the author uses in this place to support his conclusion 
does anything but support it. Moller made use of the expres- 
sion: Wdhrend Goethe das Zustdndliche gibt, wie er es geschaut 
hat, gewinnt Hebbel es durch einen schopferischen Akt der Phan- 
taste. This statement contrasts the two poets, though scarcely 
in an unexceptional fashion. But Professor Brun objects to the 
contrast. He institutes a comparison, which he bases on the two 
poems: Der letzte Baum and An den Mond. Nous ne trouvons 
cependant pas qu'il y ait une bien notable difference de precedes. 
.... Voila I'element impressioniste, motif initial corres- 
pondant, dans I'elegie, a I'observation 6m\ie de I'astre des nuits. 
Puis c'est ches les deux poetes le travail de reflexion et de 

reverie qui prolonge et intensifie I'emotion "Griibler," 

Goethe et Hebbel, le sont tous deux ici, et la contemplation 
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d'un paysage a 6veill6 dans leur ime d'identiques accords sur 
la fuite rapide du temps, le paralleJisme mysterieux entre r§.me 
et les choses, la douceur m^lancolique d'une lumiere et le prix 
inestimable d'une apaisante amitie. Few poems can stand 
comparison with An den Mond, and Professor Brun is fully 
aware of the difference, when he speaks of the "admirable 
meditation goetheenne, si riche d'harmonies profondes." But 
even beyond that, is there really any similarity in procedure in 
these two poems? Hebbel's poem is a comparison — just as the 
vanishing light of day is held in the memory behind the sil- 
houette of the last tree it illuminates on the horizon, so will a 
remembered love (or it may be a friendship) preserve for him 
his vanishing youth. This method is totally different from the 
vibrant apostrophe Goethe addresses to the moon and the river, 
and the direct effect they produce on his wounded spirit. The 
two similes he makes use of do not impair that sense of im- 
mediateness so characteristic of his lyric verse. He does not here 
express a state of feeling by means of symbols quietly taken from 
without his immediate field of vision — he is in the midst of 
nature, and it is her manifestations that empower him to find 
relief in expression: Losest endlich auch einmal meine Seek ganz. 
Hebbel gives us first a picture, then a recollection of the picture, 
and finally, in the third and last strophe, the emotion of which 
it is symbolic. Goethe gives us a continual, vital, sensitive 
interpenetration of nature and emotion. It may be true that both 
poems proceed from something seen to something felt, but this 
method is too general to constitute any specific similarity in 
means of expression. 

The author is certainly justified in protesting against a rigid 
classification of Hebbel with Schiller and the "sentimental" 
poets, in asserting the "irreductible idiosyncrasie" of the Dit- 
marsher. And this "idiosyncrasie" differentiates him just as 
sharply from Goethe as from Schiller. His writings, whether 
drama or lyric verse, are unmistakably tinged by the profound 
speculative cast of his mind, and generally by the severity of his 
ethical ideas. This may be at times his chief reproach, but it is 
also at times his supreme glory. In many of his theoretical 
views, and it may be in an occasional verse, or in some particular 
technical method, Goethe and Hebbel can be placed together. 
But in the total impression of individual poems, and in the 
essentials of poetic practice, if it is false to classify him with 
Schiller, it is fatal to compare him to Goethe. 

Yet to stop here would surely be to do Professor Brun an 
injustice. The error he makes here, if it be one, is to express 
himself with too great emphasis. One of the most valuable 
and suggestive features of his book is the treatment of Hebbel 
in connection with Goethe, which runs more or less from be- 
ginning to end. And he seems to be fully aware of what sepa- 
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rates the two poets, as the following expressions will indicate: 
L'irreductible contraste sera, nous le verrons, dans les tempera- 
ments" (P. VII). Une chose est certaine, c'est que, comme le 
remarque son biographe et disciple favori, Hebbel n'avait point 
la fantasie legere d'un Goethe ou d'un Shakespeare: il lui man- 
quait cette mobilite divine, cette ironie souveraine etc. .... 
Ce qui le separe de Goethe, c'est toute la distance du sourire 
hellenique au serieux germanique (P. 837). Thus the author 
provides his own corrective for wrong inferences that might 
possibly be drawn from such passages as the one discussed 
above. 

For each of the collections of poems the author gives an 
analysis of the poet's language, his metaphors, vocabulary etc., 
reserving, as has been said, the treatment of the versification 
for a complete investigation at the end. In discussing the col- 
lection of 1842 he comments on the relatively large number of 
abstract words in Hebbel's vocabulary, and indicates in the 
succeeding pages (369 f.) that his verse is somewhat wanting 
in sensuous elements. En fait de couleurs, n'apparaissent gufere 
dans ce lyrisme que la lueur vive de la flamme ou le rideau 

epais des t6nebres Certaines de ces metaphores ne 

manquent pas de fraicheur, on ne peut refuser k d'autres de la 
simplicite et de la force; mais ou sont celles qu' reveleraient le 
sens de la couleur et I'amour du pittoresque? Hebbel's chief 
art, he thinks, lies in his power of describing movement, action, 
i. e.,even in his lyric verse in the qualities of the dramatist. 
His language is moins coloree et pittoresque que construite pour 
I'analyse psychologique et la dialectique dramatique (P. 372). 
L'originalite de ce lyrisme . . . . ne consiste pas en beaut6s 
exterieures et sensibles (P. 374). Now there is no doubt that 
the power of lyric poetry to express emotion does not depend 
on its so-called picturesqueness, or its plastic qualities, not to 
mention the frequency of color allusions or any other thing 
that may be counted or weighed. "The lyrics of Schiller's 
youth show relatively more frequent resort to visual impressions 
than do Shakespeare's sonnets and poems. Byron, as far as 
examined, is about on a par with Shakespeare, while Goethe, 
strange to say, falls far below the average" (Gubelmann: 
Studies in the Lyric Poems of Hebbel, Yale University Press, 
1912, P. 78). Professor Brun might legitimately consider this 
another striking similarity between Goethe and Hebbel — if only 
it were true of Hebbel, as he seems to think. The view he gives 
countenance to here is at variance with the results of a careful 
actual count. Gubelmann, whose work on this subject is, as 
far as I can find, not mentioned in the bibliography, has shown, 
particularly in his Chapter III, on colors, that Hebbel's language 
in his lyric poems is by no means wanting in color. The very 
opposite is in fact true, and Gubelmann concludes: "It is safe 
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to assume on the basis of our examples and illustrations from 
Hebbel that he approaches the modern poets in his constant 
resort to visual media (op. cit. P. 79). 

Hebbel's personality was complex and full of contradictions. 
He himself frankly recognized the warring elements in his 
nature. His critics early began to characterize him and his 
works in terms that seemed little short of being mutually ex- 
clusive, so notably Julian Schmidt. While some exhaust their 
vocabulary in censure, and some in praise of him, most of those 
who write about him find it difi&cult to avoid the appearance 
of self-contradiction. But the real contradiction lies in the 
subject. Professor Brun, it seems to me, is successful in his treat- 
ment here. He neither suppresses anything nor does he over- 
stress anything. He would not, as we have seen, commit 
himself to Tibal's view, that Hebbel's personality was peu 
sympatique. Yet he does not, as for example on page 614, fail 
to mention some traits of that personality to which such a term 
might apply. Perhaps the following sentences (P. 615) con- 
tain as good a brief summary of his estimate as any: "Cet 
6tre noble et tendre se fit une reputation de grossiferet^ par 
I'intransigeance de ses gestes. Non seulement ses biographes, 
mais sa correspondance, temoignent d'un coeur foncierement 
bon, secourable et sans rancune." In short, the author's de- 
scription of Hebbel as a human being is in the same tone of fair- 
ness, comprehensiveness, and sanity as his characterization of 
the poet. 

Even at the risk of prolonging this review unduly, I wish to 
quote a few sentences from the author's summary of his special 
study of Hebbel's versification (P. 816). He compares the poet 
first with himself, then with other German lyrists. Nous le 
voyons, arme de ses seules dispositions naturelles, adopter 
d'abord les rythmes libres, puis cultiver tour a tour le genre 
populaire et les formes savantes; dans le recueil des Gedichte son 
originalite s'affirme et ses poesies nous emeuvent davantage par 
leurs harmonies profondes que par leur perfection formelle; le 
recueil des neue Gedichte nous montre son souci croissant de 
beaute; le caracteristique I'interesse moins, sa preocupation de 
I'element formel grandit; de 1848 a 1863, la technique s'efforce 
de devenir classique et deploie son maximum d'habilite et de 
souplesse dans les cadres les plus simples et les plus reguliers; 
I'inspiration, par contre, n'est pas toujours en progres, mais 
lorsque, dans certaines ballades, dans quelques lieds, et sur- 
tout dans les emouvantes confessions personnelles des derniers 
mois, le fond et la forme s'accordent et sont a la meme hauteur, 
la mattrise de Hebbel poete lyrique remonte a son apogee et 
ajoute les plus beaux fleurons &, sa couronne de joyaux. 

Professor Brun agrees with Fischer that rhyme was a weak- 
ness with Hebbel. And in estimating him finally as a versifier he 
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not only repudiates a comparison with Goethe and Heine, he 
places him below Novalis and Holderlin in the dons musicaux 
(P. 817). 

This book as a whole can be heartily welcomed by students 
of Hebbel. His enemies may quote it in part, but his friends 
may take it as a whole. Even those of us who have never ques- 
tioned, with the poet, whether his great talent was lyric or 
dramatic, can be well satisfied with this further indication that 
the fruits of his toil are being valued more and more beyond 
the limits of his native land. 

T. M. Campbell 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 



THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING, by Wilbur L. Cross. 
3 volumes. Yale University Press, 1918. 

In the title of this biography Professor Cross does himself 
the pleasure of imitating that of his hero's masterpiece, and in 
the Preface he intimates that Fielding called Tom Jones a 
"history" because it was to appear as a biography "that places 
in the proper social background all the incidents in the life of a 
man essential to knowing him, in conjunction with a sufficient 
account of the persons who bore upon that life for good or evil." 
It may or may not be worth while to question this explanation, 
so far as concerns Tom Jones. Mr. Cross, at any rate, gives a 
quite different one in another mood, telling us (ii, 161) that the 
novel was so called because "many of its characters were drawn 
from real men and women," and "many of its incidents had 
come within [the author's] observation." In fact neither 
reason is either certain or necessary, since the ordinary use of 
"history" as the equivalent of "story" was a sufficient explana- 
tion of the title-page to every eighteenth-century reader.^ But 
this is by the way. Certainly Mr. Cross's History of Fielding 
undertakes to place all the incidents of Fielding's life "in the 
proper social background," and, in general, to do what used 
to be implied in entitling a biography from the "Life and 
Times" of its subject; and it does this with extraordinary 
thoroughness, clearness, and sustained narrative energy. To 
those familiar with the same writer's Life of Sterne it is almost 
sufficient to say that he has produced a companion biography 
worthy of the earlier work, but even more obviously the fruit 
of long and affectionate research. And the Yale Press, issuing 
the volumes on the William McKean Brown Foundation, has 
added the quality of appropriately sumptuous form. 

> Compare, for instance, "The History of the two Children in the Wood," 
"The History of Two Modern Adventurers," "History of the Unfortunate 
Daughter," "The Princely History of Crispin and Crispianus," — not to go 
outside Fielding's own period. 



